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THE MORGAN PARK PERIOD 



ERI B. HULBERT 
The University of Chicago 



In the minutes of the Board of the Theological Union covering our 
period the first and last entries referring to Dr. Harper are as follows : 

June 18, 1878. Dr. Northrup presented the name of W. R. Harper as a 
suitable person to fill the vacancy in the Seminary in the department of Hebrew. 

May 12, 1886. The resignation of Professor W. R. Harper was read and 
regretfully accepted. 

His term of service began January 1, 1879, and continued through 
seven and one-half years. A youth of twenty-two, he came as an 
instructor, but a little later was advanced to the full professorship. At 
first his salary was $800, then $1,000, then $1,800. 

If we were seeking a phrase which would fitly describe him in his 
Morgan Park career, we should call him a young, enthusiastic Hebra- 
ist. It is to be noted that his earlier special scholastic training had 
been in philology; that, if language be excepted, he had never taken a 
lesson in any branch of theological learning; that he was called to Mor- 
gan Park specifically to teach the Hebrew tongue; and that through 
his stay he followed his linguistic bent and held himself for the most 
part to the task assigned him. In those days the two biblical profes- 
sors happened to be linguists and little more; and so the one taught the 
Hebrew text of the Old Testament, and the other the Greek text of the 
New, drilling their students in forms and vocabularies, syntax and 
etymology, and beyond this giving only minor attention to either Testa- 
ment. If in theory this drill was the means to a higher end, the means 
filled the foreground almost to the hiding of everything else. In after- 
years Dr. Harper's vision broadened; but at this period he was chiefly 
a boundlessly enthusiastic Hebraist, with all the excellencies, and some 
of the defects, of such a character. 

At the beginning his enthusiasm spent itself in his regular seminary 
class work. He was in charge of a department, and he magnified his 
office. He had before him a company of young men to whom it was 
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his bounden duty to impart the knowledge of a foreign tongue. With 
crayon and blackboard through the eye he printed its hieroglyphics on 
their brains. Singly and in concert he taught them the unfamiliar 
Hebrew sounds. Alert, patient, tactful, untiring, he bent his energies 
to his single purpose, persistently bringing to bear his rare intelligence, 
his matchless methods, his illuminating genius, his resistless will. In 
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the first hour, with the printing of a few Hebrew characters on the 
board, his men began to catch his spirit, and ere long he had them in 
his grip. His own enkindled and kindling fervor swept them on with 
an impetuosity which knew no faltering. Such were the singleness 
and exclusiveness of his aim that neighboring interests were left un- 
noted. He was little mindful of the bodily welfare of his students; 
of their undue attention to a single study; of their neglect of other 
branches; of the consequent lack of balance ih their clerical training; 
of the ill effect of this on their future ministry. These were responsi- 
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bilities which he did not heed, or which he shifted to the students them- 
selves. If the less impulsive, forecasting their future needs, steadied 
themselves, it was not because the caution came from their ardent and 
impelling professor. Many indeed did not then see, and do not even 
yet see, that their ministerial preparation would have been more wisely 
made if their devotion to linguistics had been less excessive. Their 
instructor in after-years, with vision clarified and judgment matured, 
went so far as to make Hebrew itself an optional study. Youthful 
enthusiasm later reflection sobered and regulated. 

At the end of two years Dr. Harper found that his superabounding 
zeal could not work itself off in regular classes in term time. The im- 
pulse seized him to utilize the vacation periods. In 188 1, in the semi- 
nary lecture-rooms, he opened the first of his famous summer schools, 
which were held thereafter year by year regularly. One summer a 
second school was conducted at Worcester, Mass., to meet New Eng- 
land's needs, and the following summer a second school at New Haven, 
and yet a third in Philadelphia appealed to a still wider constituency. 
At the first, language study dominated everything. Think of a class 
of beginners in Hebrew reciting four hours a day, and five days in the 
week, and through a stretch of ten weeks. Think of the heavy dis- 
count on eating, sleeping, exercise, rest, and recreation which this 
prolonged memory tug and this unremitting mental tension neces- 
sarily exacted. Think of the magnetic or hypnotic power of a teacher 
who could entice a crowd of graybeards and youth, of pastors and 
students, of parents and their children, of matrons and young girls, 
into such a class. In the later schools this incessant grind was some- 
what relieved by a morning chapel service and by an afternoon popu- 
lar lecture. In the second summer an imported eastern Hebrew 
professor aided a class of advanced students in making a new transla- 
tion of Malachi. This was printed and scattered far and wide in proof 
of the utility of summer schools. In subsequent sessions exegetical 
work was undertaken and popular features were introduced, which 
tended somewhat to break the monotony and to liven up the schedule. 

The time drew on apace when our young enthusiast could not con- 
tent himself with seminary classes and summer schools. He saw 
somewhere a notice to the effect that some rabbi proposed to teach 
Hebrew by correspondence. Forthwith, with an electric pen, he drew 
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up a series of lessons, and importuned the ministers whom he knew 
to begin or review their Hebrew. The next year the lesson-slips 
were printed, and names and addresses of clergymen of the various 
denominations were gleaned from the ecclesiastical yearbooks, and 
alluring circulars were sent broadcast over the land inviting to the 
study or the restudy of the language of the Old Testament. The 
renaissance had come indeed, and its inspiring genius, unable to 
handle it singly, called to his aid his more capable students and other 
helpers. The expanding work crowded him out of his private library 
into larger quarters, and thence into a vacant store which he rented in 
the village. There fonts of Hebrew type and outfits for compositors, 
bookkeepers and proofreaders, lesson-correctors and business ex- 
ploiters, were installed; and the village postmaster attained a higher 
postal rank by reason of increasing traffic and the sale of stamps. The 
awakened interest created the demand for better study-helps. The 
Elements of Hebrew had appeared in 1881; Hebrew Vocabularies, in 
1882. Out of the lesson-slips, made at first with an electric pen, 
grew a printed pamphlet entitled Lessons of the Elementary Course, 
which later, combined with the Hebrew Manual, became the Hebrew 
Method and Manual, now so extensively used. 

This business of promoting Hebrew, so auspiciously begun and so 
rapidly extending, could not get on without an organ. The new jour- 
nal was christened the Hebrew Student, later named the Old Testament 
Student, later still the Old and New Testament Student, and in these 
last days the Biblical World. The Hebrew Student was popular in 
character; to meet the more technical linguistic needs, Hebraica 
was launched, afterward renamed the American Journal of Semitic 
Languages and Literatures. 

Were these various enterprises in which our Semitic enthusiast 
embarked money-making schemes? On the contrary, they were 
money-losing. A mercenary thought never entered the promoter's 
mind; he was toiling for the public good, and his only use for money 
was to advance the cause. So friends were solicited to render finan- 
cial aid; stock companies were formed, and shares were sold; and into 
the pool went the professor's own money, and all he could beg and 
borrow. 

To round out the great endeavor and make it in every way complete 
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one thing more was needed. With the machinery for making trained 
Hebraists running smoothly and successfully, its originator plainly 
foresaw that a market for the finished product must be created. He 
thereupon evolved the idea of establishing Hebrew and Bible chairs 
in all the colleges of the land; and to his aspiring pupils there came 
in consequence the alluring vision of useful and lucrative positions. 
It would seem that Christian colleges, glorying in the Bible as their 
very corner-stone, could not be induced to put Hebrew on a par with 
Greek and Latin, nor to raise the Sacred Scriptures to the same dignity 
with the pagan classics; and it would also seem that the students in 
training for these college chairs, soon to be established, had to content 
themselves for the most part with plain country pastorates. 

It must not be inferred that Dr. Harper during his residence in 
Morgan Park was wholly engrossed with Hebrew and its cognates. 
He found ample time for all sorts of duties in no wise related to his 
favorite pursuit. No member of the faculty was more ready to take 
his share of the miscellaneous routine tasks of the Seminary. In the 
church of which he was a member he was successively clerk, deacon, 
treasurer, finance-committee man, and Sunday-school superintend- 
ent. Lack of time was never urged in plea against an interest needing 
his aid. The most notable proof that his chosen vocation did not 
exhaust his energies or his sympathies, that time hung heavy on his 
hands, and that he was pining for something to do, is found in the fact 
that he was both able and willing to assume the responsibilities and 
burdens incident to becoming the principal of the Chautauqua College 
of Liberal Arts, a position he filled so well that a few years after leav- 
ing Morgan Park that whole vast enterprise was committed to his 
guiding genius when he was made principal of the Chautauqua 
System. 

The Morgan Park period, with its origination and experiment, is 
in a sense the key to Dr. Harper's later career. Those days of heroic 
struggle witnessed the uncertain beginnings of educational ideas which 
afterward, proved and developed, became corner-stones of the univer- 
sity which he built. The Institute of Hebrew with its correspondence 
teaching convinced him of the efficacy of such instruction, and has 
its counterpart today, not only in the Institute of Sacred Literature, 
but in the whole correspondence work of the University. With the 
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Publication Society of Hebrew, with its printing-office and its journals, 
he satisfied himself of the essential importance in educational leader- 
ship of such a department of publication as the University Press now 
is. His summer schools live again in the Summer Quarter of the 
University, and of many universities; and his principle of concen- 
tration in study is recognizable in the whole system of major and 
minor courses and subjects. Indeed, the Morgan Park period, com- 
paratively obscure as it may now seem, yields to no period of his life 
in creative activity, which is the more remarkable as he had then no 
powerful friends to sustain his enterprises, and was himself under 
thirty years of age. The heavy burdens of work and responsibility 
which he then so eagerly assumed and, single-handed, against great 
odds, carried to success, constitute these days the heroic period of 
his life. 

This brief survey of the Morgan Park period reveals Dr. Harper 
in the making. He was not then the man he subsequently became, 
but the promise and the potency were there. He had not yet attained, 
but he was on his way to all we know and admire and love. 



